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«Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


TO MASONRY. 
I hail thee, mistress of my heart, 
For from thee I can never part, 
Apprenticeship I've truly serv'd, 
And from my Faith I've never swerv'd. 
A Fellow Oraft, I've serv’d my time, 
And then was rais'd to the sublime, 
I pass'd the Chair the next degree, 
In truth a goodly sight to see. 
The Mark came next, but mark it well, 
', The form and scenes may no cne tell. 
Most Excellent I then was dubb'd, 
Which from my mind shall ne’er be rubb'd. 
For then came on with stately march 
The grand and solemn Royal Arch, 
With precepts strong, but pious too, 
To which I gave the homage due 
The Royal Master then to gain, 
And how to pass the boist’rous main, 
Where waves do roll and tempests blow, 
Which oft the crazy barks o’erthrow - 
The Ark in safety then I knew, 
And finished with a select few. 
Thus oll the mystic rites seen 
Which were matur’d by Israel's King, 
All fam'd for wiedom and renown, 
As far as earth's remotest bound, 
Shall hail thee, Masonry divine, 
And may thy glories ever shine, 
As far as Ocean's boundless roar, 
Till time and things shall be no more. 
A DISCOURSE > 
Delivered before Friendship Lodge, at Glocester, R. 1. 
By the REV. JOHN L. BLAKE, A. M. 
[ Concluded. ] 


I will again call your attention to a remark 
already made. The remark to which I allude 
is this, that Masonry commemorates the build- 
ing of Solomon’s Temple. This temple was 
made of the best materials, andit was design- 
ed altogether for pious purposes. Masonry al- 
£0, in order to be afit representation of this 
Temple should be made of choice materials— 
none but the virtuous and good should be ad- 
mitted into it ; and it should be a school in 
which are taught the duties of piety as well as 
those of justice and benevolence. Are the li- 
centious, the irreligious, and the profane, the 
fit representations of the tall and beautiful Fir 
and Cedar of the valley—the fit representations 
of the glory of Lebanon? Andis a Masonic 
Lodge, that admits within its enclosures levi- 
ty and intemperance, a fit representation of 
those pure and heavenly exercises which were 
performed on Mount Moriah! Let us look 
well, Brethren, to this. Those who are not 
Masons scrutinize much more closely the char- 
acters of our members, and the doings of our 
Lodges, so far as they are known, than they 
do the professed principles of the Order. It is 
in the lives of Masons, and not in printed 
books, that they willlook for proof that the 
Masonic Institution is good. They will be in- 
clined to judge of it, on common feceived max- 
ims, that the tree is known by its fruit. Hence 
™any pronounce the institution bad, because 
some of her members are irreligious and im- 
moral ; and because some of our Lodges are 
the occasions of sensuality and profanity Is 
this indeed true ! fs such an opportunity giv- 
en for reproach! Qh, tell it not in Gath, pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon ! I, how- 
ever, by no means, admit, that this, under all 
circumstances, is a correct rule for passing 
_ Judgment. If it were. the Christian system 
might, in like manner, be condemned! For, 
not a few who bear the Christian name, and 
make the Christian profession, exercise none 
-of the virtues and graées, which form the 
Christian character. 1, therefore, thus notice 
this subject, that all Masons may be induced to 
apply the proper remedy for an evil so much to 
be deprecated. 

view of the remarks made, it may well 
concluded, that Masonry is, in no sense, 
opposed to Christianity, notwithstanding that 
many nominal Masonsarea disgrace to the 
name they bear. Masonry may be considered 
an handmaid to Christianity ; and the person 
who is a dishonor to the Christian church is no 
honor to the Masonic Fraternity. It may be 
asked, then, if the good Mason is not almost 
the good Christian ! 

It is by no means insinuated, that Masonry, 
under any cireumstances, can supercede the 
necessity of Christianity. If Masonry incul- 
fates the practice of the same duties, which 
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are required in the gospel of Christ, it cannot 
administer those divine hopes and consolations, 
which are therein brought to light. Peace of 
conscience and assurance of future glory spring 
only from a living faith in the Son of God.— 
And, besides, the moral precepts of Masonry 
are only like the light of the moon, which are 
borrowed from the sun—they are borrowed 
from the sacred Oracles. Masonry is only, 
therefore, considered the lesser light in the 
moral system, to lead men to virtue and hap- 
piness. 

I should do the text injustice were I not to 
notice the concluding part of it. Whom, there 
fare, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I un- 
to you. did not comehere, Brethren, to eu- 


ter of Christ, to persuade you to the love and 
service of that God, who is recognised in Ma- 
sonry. If God winks at the superstition and 
wickedness of the heathens, he commands all 
men under the light of the gospel to repent and 
turn to him. God, my Brethren, demands our 
love, our homage, and our service ; and he has 
a right to them, for in him we live and move 
and have our being. He is as much entitled to 
our love, our homage, and our service, as the 
parent is entitled to the love, respect, and ser- 
vice of the children whom he feeds, clothes 
and protects. And if any withhold their love; 
reverence and service from God, they are as 
much guilty, and criminal, and indeed more, 
than the children whoneglect to love, honor 
and serve their kind and indulgent parents.— 
Let the inquiry be made, if our belief in God is 
a belief of the heart, and if we have become 
his sincere and faithful servants, or have we 
only raised an altar tothe unknown God !— 
The inquiry is a most important one, for most 
important consequences are involved in it— 
consequences no less important than the well- 
being of the institution of which we are mem- 
bers—consequences no less important than our 
own eterna] well-being. 
Finally—Let consistency and godly sinceri- 
ity be exhibited in the life of every Mason.— 
Let’us be what our tenets, our lectures, and 


| our symbols would lead persons to suppose 


we should be. Beperfect, Brethren ; and let 
faith in Christ be the foundation of your per- 
fection. And to your faith add virtue ; and to 
virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temper- 
ance ; and to temperance patience; and to pa- 
tience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness charity— 
knowing this, that so far as you maintain the 
Christian character in its purity, you become 
good Masons, good husbands, good fathers, 
good companions, and good citizens. Thus, 
may this Ledge exhibit a large degree of that 


| order, decency, and piety, which characterize 


the heavenly world ; and thus may all the 
members be made meet to partake in the un- 
fading and eternal glory of the righteous— 
whick may God a and to the king eternal, 
immortal, and invisible, the only wise God our 
Saviour, be all honor and praise, both now and 
everntore.—AMEN. 
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The History of the and Temrie 
Crurcn in London. 


The Temple and Temple Church, were erec- 
ted by the Order of the Knights Templars, in 
the reign of Henry II. and in the year 1185, 
dedicated to God and our blessed lady, by He- 
raclius, patriarch of the church called the Ho- 
ly Resurrection, in Jerusalem. It was/styled 
the New Temple in reference to a orm prin- 
cipal house of the order, situated in Hplbourn 
and denominated the Temple. 

The New Temple and its offices, contained 
allthat space of ground from White Friars 
eastward to Essex House without Temple Bar, 
anda great part of that also, as appears by 
the first grant thereof to Sir Wm. Paget, Kant. 
Secretary of state to King Henry VII]. Pat. 
2d, Ed.6. This Temple was again dedicated 
in 1240, asalso about the same time re-edifi- 
ed 


After the condemnatien of this order, their 
dissolution, and the confiscation of their es- 
tates, Edward II. in the year 1313, gave to 
Aimer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, the 
whole place and house called the New Tem- 
ple, at London, with the ground called Fiquet’s 
Croft, and all the tenements and rents, with 
the appurtenances, that belonged to the Tem- 
plars, in the city of London and suburbs there- 
of; alse, the land called Fletecroft, part of 
the possessions of the said New Temple. Af- 
ter Aimer de Valence, it is said, Hugh Spencer 
usurping these estates, held them during his 
life, but by his attainder they reverted to the 
crown ; butin the mean time, viz. i324, by a 
council held at Vienna, all the lands of the 
Templars, lest the same should be put to pro- 
fane uses, were given the Knights Hospitalers, 
ofthe Order of St John Baptist, called St. 
John of Jerusalem ; which knights had driven 
the Turks out of the isle of Rhodes, and gained 
divers other advantages over them ; the prem- 
ises were therefore granted by king Edward 
III. to them, who possessed it some time, aad 
in the eighteenth year of that king’s reign, 
were forced to repair the Bridge of the said 
Temple. 


+ As these knights had their chief house for 
England at Clerkenwell, near West Smithfield, 
they, in the reign of the said king Edward III. 
granted, for a certain rent of ten pounds by the 
year, the said Temple, with the appurtenances 
thereunto adjoining, to the students of the com- 
mon law of England. In their possession the 
same has ever since remained, and is now di- 
vided into two houses for several students, by 
the name of the Inns of Court, viz. the Inner 
Temple and the Middie Temple, who keep two 
several halls ; bat they allresort to the said 
Temple Charch. 

In the round walk, which isthe part with- 
out the choir, there remain monuments of no- 


logize Masonry ; but I came here, as a minis- 
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blemen there buried, to the number of eleven ; 
eight of them are images of armed knights, 
five lying cross legged, as crusaders, or per- 
sons under a vow to visit the Holy Land, the 
other three not crossed ; the rest are coped 
stones, all of grey marble. The first of the 
cross | was William Marshall the elder 
Earl of Pembroke, who died 1219; the second, 
William his son, who died~ i231 ; the third, 
Gilbert Marshall his brother, also Earl of Pem- 
broke, slain in a tournament at Hertford, near 
Ware, twenty miles from London, in the year 
1241 After this, Robert Rose, otherwise 
called Fursan, who as Maitland has it, being 
made a Templar in the yér 1245, died and was 
buried there. Thecross legged figures are 
commonly, though falsely, styled Knights 
Templars, although scarce one of them ever 
belonged to that order, as the Rev. Dr. Nash 
has very sufficiently proved in his history of 
Worcester. ‘ It is an opinion,’’ says he, 
‘*which universally prevails with regard to 
these cross legged monuments, that they were 
all erected to the memory of Knights Tem- 
plars ; now to meit is very evident, that not 
one of them belonged to that order, but as Mr. 
Habingdon, in describing those at Alvechurch, 
has justly expressed it, to Knights of the Ho- 
ly Voyage ; for the Order of Knights Tem- 
plars followed the rule of the canons regular of 
St. Austin, and as such were under a vow of 
celibacy. Now thereis searce one of these 
monuments, which is certainly known for 
whom it was erected, but it is as certain that 
the person it represents was a married man — 
The Knights Templars always wore a white 
habit, with a red cross on the left shoulder ; I 
believe not a single instance can be produced of 
either the mantle or cross being carved on any 
of these monuments, which surely would not 
have been omitted, as by it they were distin- 
guished from ail other orders, had these 
been really designed to represent Knights Tem- 
plars. Lastly, this order was not confined to 
England only, but dispersed itself all over 
Europe, yet it will be very difficult to find one 
cross legged monument any where out of Eng- 
.Jand; whereas no doubt they would have a- 
bounded in France, Italy, and elsewhere, had 
it been a fashion peculiar to that famous or- 
der. But though for these reasons ‘I cannot 
allow the cross Jegged monuments to havebeen 
erected for Knights Templars, yet they have 
some relation to them ; being memorials of 
those zealous devotees, who had either been in 
Palestine, personally engaged in what is called 
the Holy War, or had laid themselves under a 
vow to go thither, though perhaps they were 
prevented from by death ; some few indeed 
might possibly be erected to the memory of 
persons who had made. pi thither, 
merely out of devotion ; among the latter prob- 
ably was the lady of the family of Mep- 
ham in Yorkshire, to whose memory a cross 
legged monument was placed in a chapel 
adjoining to the once collegiate church of How- 
den, in Yorkshire, and is at this day remaining, 
together with that of her husband, on the same 
tomb. As this religious madness lasted no 
longer than the reign of our Henry III. (the 
tenth and last crusade being published im the 
year 2268) and the whole order of Knights 
Templars was dissolved 7th of Edward II.— 
Military expeditions to the Holy Land, as 
well as devout pilgrimages thither, had their 
pertod by the year 1312, consequently none of 
those cross legged mouments are of a later 
date than the reigh of Edward II. or beginning 
of Edward HI. nor of an earlier than that of 
King Stephen, when these expeditions first took 
place in this kingdom.”’ 


CHOICE OF OFFICERS. 
Officers of the South Carolina Encampment 
No. 1, at Charleston, for the year 1825. This 


Encampment was first established in Charles- 
ton, in 1780. 


M. E. Sir Moses Holbrook, M. D—G. C.; 
E. Sir James Eyland,G.; E. Sir Horatio 
Gates Street, C. G. ; Illustrious Sir Knights, 
James M’Anally, P.; Alexander M’Do- 
nald, S. W. ; Cornelius C. Sebring, J. W. ; 
Edward Sebring, ‘I’. ; Joseph M’Cosh, R. ; 


John Marshall, W. ; Jolm Roche, C. 


Their stated meetings are on the last Wed- 
nesday in ¢ach month ia Charleston, at Sir H. 
G. >treets Asylum. 


Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, for 
the State of 8. Carolina, established in 1812— 
holden in Charleston. 

M. E. John L. Wilson, G@ H. P. ; Corne- 
lius UC. Sebring, D. G. H. P. ; Francis G. De- 
liesseline, G. K. ; James Eyland, G.S. ; Ed- 
ward Sebring, G. T. ; Horatio Gates Street, 
G S. ; George Cuthbert G. M. ; John Roche, 


Its stated meetings are held annually on the 
last Wddnesday in February. : 


Carolina Chapter, No. 1, in Charleston.— 
M. E. James Eyland, H. P.; E. Lemuel Cole- 
man, K. ; E. Edward =. Courtenay, S. ; John 
Bennet, U. H. ; Geo. B. Eckhard, P. S. ; Al- 
exander Patterson, R. A. C. ; 8. Rowan, 3d, 
C. Cassidy, 2d, H. S. Cahun, ist M’s. of V’s. 
Joseph M’Cosh, T. ; James W. Rouse, 8. 

Stated meetings 2d Tuesday in each month, 
at Companion S. Seyle’s Hall in King street. 

Union Chapter, No. 3, in Charleston.--M. 
E. Cornelius C. Sebring, H. P. ; E. Liberty 
Olds, K. ; E. John Marshall, S. ; Comps. D. 


| Ferguson, C. H. ; James S. Burgess, P. 8. ; 


Wm. 8. King, R. A. U. ; John May, 3d, Ja- 
cob Mann, 2d, Geo. Jacoby, ist M’s. of V's. 
William ‘\ aller, T. ; Edward C. Counsell, S.; 
J. Roche, T. 

Hold their stated meetings at Comp. 8. Sey- 
le’s Hall, on the 4th Tuesday in each month 


Unity Chapter, No. 2. at Beaufort, S. C.— 


Sirs, Joha May, St. B. ; Jacob Mann, S. B. ; 


M. E. Geo. Cuthbert, H. P. ; E. Dr. Capers, 
K. ; E. Myer Jacobs, 8. 


Franklin Chapter, No. 9, at Chesterville 
Court House, 8. C.—M. E. John M’Kee, H. 


P. ; E. Clough 8. Sims, K. ; E. Peter Wilié, | 


Washington Lodge, No. 7, 8S. C.—W. L. 
Coleman, M. ; C. C. Sebring, P. W. SW. ; 
John 8. Jones, J. W. ; Rufus Southworth, S.; 
F. G. Deliesseline, P. M. T. ; H. G Sreet, 
P. M. 8. D. ; Wm. Patton, J. D. ;J. Roche, 

Holds its stated meetings on the 3d 


pe 4 in each month, at Br. H. G, Streets Hall, 
w 


ch was formerly the Grand Lodge room in 
Charleston. 


Extracts from a sermon preached ‘before two 


Lodges of Freemasons, at Reading Mass. 
June, 182i—by Rev. Jacos W. East- 
BURN. 


MASONRY. 


The Bible is the sou? of Masonry —Mason- 
ry, therefore, isa good system. The reading 
of this good book accompanies all our pertorm- 
ances. To facts, which it reveals, and duties 
which it urges, all our rites and ceremouies re- 
fer. The lamb-skin, guage and gavel : the 
ievel and the plumb-line ; the square and com- 
passes ; the mallet, the chisel and the trowel, 
with many other Masonic instruments, * of 
which we cannot now speak plainly,’’ have 
important moral uses.—They are mementos of 
facts which” the Bible records. They are 
checks against sin, which it forbids. They 
are monitors to excite us to duties, which it 
inculcates. 

In addition to this, it may not be improper 
to remark, that every Mason has as solemnly 
engaged to take the Word of God for the rule 
and guide of his life, as the Christian has to 
take it for his ‘ rule of faith and practice.” 
His not living according to it, is the same evi- 
dence of his departure from Masonry; as the 
Christian’s not living according to it is of his 
departure from Uhristianity.— {he case of both 
is a grief to humanity, but it is no evidence a- 
gainst the institutions they respectively dis- 
honor.* 

Many have objected to our order because of 
its secrecy. But this objection I consider un- 
reasonable. There are many reasons, as evye- 
ry brother knows, in favour of its importance. 
Two of these may be notiecd without a viola- 
tion of the rules of the fraternity. , 

Is masonry a charitable institution 2? and do 
those, who in days of prosperity contribute to 
its funds, have a right to support from them in 
atime o adversity ? it will appear evident to 
every reflecting mind, that it is necessary 
there should be sécrets, by which a brother 
may know a brother from an impostor. Oth- 
erwise vagrants would be supported, while 
contributors themselves were left to suffer. A 
sectet is the only safeguard which can be de- 
vised to remedy this evil. 

Is Masonry calculated for fitting men for 
usefulness? Men, in whom you can place no 
confidence, are not fit for any public siation.— 
A Senator of this class would render the cal- 
culations intended by a session with closed 
doors, abortive, and be a means of injury to 
the nation. A general of this class would di- 
vulge every plan of concert so early as to pre- 
vent its success.— Masonry habituates a man 
to the exercise of confidence, and is happily 
calculated to prepare men to keep secrets in 
business, where secrecy is required. 

The exclusion of females from the institu- 
tion has often been condemned. But the re- 
flecting will not consider it improper. By 
their exclusion, our lodges are preserved from 
an accusation, which, had they been admitted, 
would unquestionably have been levelled a- 
gainst them—an accusation, which delicacy 
forbids me to mention. Nor are the fairer part 
of creation injured by this or any other regula- 
tion of the fraternity. Masonry is a friend to 
their virtue. Such are its barriers for their de- 
fence, that if virtuous females only knew them, 
they would consider a relation to a Mason a 
privilege indeed. Nay more ; they would ar- 
dently desire that Masonry might speedily be- 
come so universal, as to inglude every depray- 
ed son of Adam. 


* Those, who have written against Masenry 
have confounded illuminees 
this they have imitated infidel writers, who, 
led away by the sound of words, have confoun- 
ded the Brahmins of Hindostan with the Pro- 
testant clergy. Asa minister of the Gospel, 
I protest against the conduct of the latter. — 
As a Mason I protest against the former. The 
conduct of both I consider equally uagenerous. 


CHARITY. 


Reader!!! Without doubt, thou hast often 
wept for the sorrows of the unhappy, and oft- 
en sighed for their relief ; but tears and sighs 
avail not while the haud of Cuagiry is 
closed to their wants. Has Providence been 
bountiful and biessed you with fortune and 
friends Show the sincerity of your gratitude 
by your affection for his creatures, and your 
bountiful distribution of happiness and com- 
fort to the needy and distressed ! then shall 
your years roil away in contentment, and 
your mouldering ashes rest in peace. 


_ Make yourself agreeable to all, for there 
is nO persons -o contemptible enough to 
be despised since the mosi despicable com- 
mand greater strength, wisdom and inter- 
est than their own, to assist in the design of 
malice or mischief. The eagle is not safe in 
the arms of Jupiter, the day she offends the 
lite beetle. 

Whea one told Polistarchus that a notort- 
ous railer spake well of him, J wilt lay my 
life, [said he} somebody told him I 


Vor. J. 


— 


am dead ! for of 0 than 
living. 


To nim, who al} things understood 


To nim, who furnished stone and wood, 
To nim who nobly spilt his blood— 
In doing of his duty : 
We hail the day ! we hail the morn ! 
On which these three great men were born ! 
Who did the temple thus adorn 
With wispoM, sTRENGTH and BRAUTY. 


Regular Conmrunications. 


FULL MOON NéEX? MONTH ,MONDAY SECUND. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. John’s Ist’Tues#ay in «very month. 
St. Andrew's 2d Thursday. 

Columban, Ist | hucstay, 

Massachusetis, last Friday. 

Mount Lebanon. last 

Grand Chapter, 2: Tuesday in December June & Sept. 
St. Andrew's Chapter, Ist ‘Ved every month. 

St. Paui’s Chapter, 3d ‘Tuesday. 

G, Lodgy, “d Wed. in Dec. March, June and September. 
Encampment 3d Wednesday in every month, 

Council of Royal Masters, last Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dorchester—U . thy LUCS precedin tui moon. 
Charlestown—King s0iomon, 2d “Luesday, 

Canbriage Anucable, 34 Monday. 

Maiden— Hevtmon, Wednesdey pree. full moos, 

Brighton—Be the sda, 2d Tuesday. 

Lyn: —Mount ( armet monuay preee dig, 

Salem—Ess.x Tuesday pre. arren A. Chapter 

‘Lhursday ou or preeeding full moon 

Beverly—Liberty Monday preveding fuil moon, 

Medway—Montgon. ry 24 Weduesday, 

Duxoury—Cor.cr Stone Monday after full moon. 

Faimouth—Marme ist Wednesday. 

Nantucket—Union 1st Monuay ; Urbanity 3d Monday, 
Uniwn Council M. 4th mon. in Dec. Mar. Jaue.Sept. 

Marblehead—vulanthropie Wednesday pre. m. 

Danverse—JSordan Weanesday pre. full noon, 

Roxbury—Washington Thursday me 

Dedham—Conste-lation do. do. 

Stoughton—Kising Star hars. pre.f. m—Mt- Zion R. A_ 
Cuapier monday prec. tal! 

Concordé—Corinthian Moucay full, 

Martoorough—Tivursday after full m, 

Hingham Out Coiony Friday pre. fall moon. 

Needham Mevidan Phursti->y precedmg full moon. 

Reacing Good Samaruan Tucsdey pre. full mvon, 

South xKeadmg—Mount Moiuh Thursday pree moon 

Wrentham. St. Albans wednesday do. do. 

Fremingham, Muidicsex luesday do. du: 

Meajiew, Cassia Tuvsday pre. full moon, 

Randolph. Nortvik Union W y pre. full moon. 


Chelmsford. Pentucket Friday do. do. do 
Ashby. Socal Thursiay do uo, dO. 
Andover. St. Matthew's Wednesday do, de. do. 
Haverhill. Merrimack | hursday do do, do. 
Lexington. Hiram Thursday do, do. do. 


Charlton, Fayette last Wed, m Jan. Ap Aug. and Oct. 
Miidiebury. >eciai Harmony Yuesday pre. full moon, 


Hard wick. Mount Zion Wednesday do. do. do. 
NewSa Guiden Rule Monday do, do, do 
A . Pacific Wednesday de. do. do. 
Belchertown. Monday do. do. da. 
Pittsfield. Mystic Tharsday do. do. do. 
North Jeruselem Tuesday do. do, do. 
King Hi:am’s R.A.C. do, 
orcester, Morning Star luesday ao. 
Groton. St, Pauil’s 
S John’s R.A.C. Cues. p.f.m. in Dee. Feb, Ap. June Oct. 
. St. Peter’s Monday p.f m.; St. Mark’s 
Vuesday p. f. m- ; St. John’s Thursday suc. full m. 
Uxbrirge. Temple Thursday pre. fuil moom 
Wooburn. breedom Thursday on or do do do 
Waltham, Monitor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Rural Monday do do do 
Gloucester- Ty: ian ist Tuesday. 
Unity Tuesday do do do 
cominster. Aurora sonday do do do 
West Granville. Mt Pleasaut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield. Meridian Tuesday do do de 
Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do do 
Weat Stockoridge. Wisdom Tuesday do de do 
Templeton. Harris Tuursday do do do 
New Marlberough. Rising >un Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Orion Thursday do do do 
Sutton. Olive Branch 
Frankim R. Ist Wednesday. 
Fredonia Friday do do db 
Hampden Wed, pre. f, m. 
MAINE. 


Portland. Anc’ent Landmarkist Wed. ; Portland 2d do. 
Brunswick. United luesday. 
Bath, Solar isi thursday. 


North Yarmouth Casco i uesday preeeding full moon. 
Wiscasset. Lincoln i hursday do do dv 
Aine. Alina, Wednesday do do 
Union. Uwon Thursday do. do do 
Weldoborough St. Georges Wed. do do do 
Cambden. Unity Tuesday do do do 
China. Central Wednesuay do do do 
Saco. Saco Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk, York Mouday do do dg 
Bridgeton, Oriental Monday do do ds 
New Gloucester. Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxiord Thursday do do go 
MA+urn. Somerset Monday do do do 
Bangor. Rising Vrtwe Tuesday do do do 
NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, ‘st. Johns lst Wednesday ws «very month. 
Pythaguras 3d Tuesiay do do 
Lebanon Monday ing full meon. 
Amherst, Benevolent Monday on or do do 
Concord. Blazing Siar Tuesday do do do 
Charlestown, Fauthiul Wednesday pre- do do 
New London. King Solomon's Wed. pre, du do 
Claremont. Hiram ist Wednesday. 
Washingtone Mt.Vernon Mon.atordo do de 
Plymouth, Olive Branch 7 y do do do, 
Santornton. Centre Monday of or do du do 
Rochester. Humane Moniay do de de do 
Cancan. Mt. Moriah Tuesiaydo do do deo 
Piainfield. Wednesday do do ‘do 
New Ipswich Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dover, Strafford Wednesday do do do do 
Bradford. %. Peter*s Yuewiay do do do deo 
Alstead, St. Pauls ‘Tuesday pre. do do 
Harmpton. Rockmgham Tuesday of the week the m. f. 
Bath Mervian Sun Wednesday do do do 


Hanover. Trinity Wednesday in Feb- 
Ap June. Aug, Oct. a Dee.. ..St. Andrew's Chapter 
ath Wednesday in Jan. War May, July, % pt. and Nov. 
Council of BR. Masters, on the same days ay the Chap. 


VERMONT. 

Bennington, Vt. Mt. Auchony, tues a full muon. 

Rutland. Green 3d Wed. in 
Dee, Feb. Ap June, Aug. and = ctober. 

Bralford, Lebanon A.C. 2d Tuesday in Dec. 
Feb, April, June, Aug. aud Oct 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hatlem & E.Haddam, Columbian «iternately Thurs, pfim 
Stonnington. ‘Tuesday pre eding full neon, 
Colchest Wo: ter, ist Wea... Chap Mon. fotio 
Norwtch. Somerset Frulay pre. |. m.... Franklin R- 
last Monday in Feb May, Aug. and Nov, 
Preston, S. SJame*s ‘Thursday ing full moon, 
N. Stonnington Widow's Son Wed, do 
New T ursday do 
Su sag, lastand 3d Wed. 
chfieid Pauls Thursda 
Goshen, Olive Branch 
Terrington Seveka, Tuesday da, 
Salisbury. Moutgomery Tuesday do 
Norfolk, Western Sar Do dO 
Canaan, Merdav Cha 
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NEW-YORK. 
Glen*s Falls. Hamilton Tharsis ding fall 
RA C. last Wed. Feb, A dane, Avg. No, & 


Aurora. Mond pre, f. moon, Aurora R. A. C.. 
Wed. tu 


Master 
pre. etl mou =. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


“Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.” 


From the New-York Minerva. 

Bursting of Steam Boilers.-The Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, which is composed of the 
first scientific men in France, has lately been 
occupied with the subject. of high-pressure 
steam engines, to which the attention of its 
numbers has been more immediately called by 
the accidents occasioned in England, as wel] 
as the United States, through the bursting of 
the boilers: These accidents had very gene- 
rally produced a conviction that the use of 
high pfessure engines should be altogether a- 
bandoned, and some have thought it expedient 
that this ought to be enforced by legislative 


authority. “The great.advantages, however re- 


sulting from their introduction ; the limited 
space which they occupy, the economy of 
fael, and the smallness of the prime cost when 
compared with that of the low-pressure con- 
struction, are so palpable, that it cannot be 
considered a matter of surprise, if those who 
have been in the practice of using them, feel 
reluctant in giving them up, and should be de- 
desirous of availing themselves of those pre- 
cautions or improvements so essential to their 
own interests, and on which the safety of their 
fellow citizens depends. We are not aware 
that any specific remedy for the evil has been 
adopted by men of science in this country, or 
in Great Britain ; but from a report now be- 
fore vs, to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
lately read at a meeting of that body we ob- 
serve that the accidents, particularly in Grea‘ 
Britain, are stated to have arisen from the en- 
gines not having been constracted with suffi- 


neighborhood of a dwelling house.’ 


mean or high pressure steam‘engines in the 
They 
considered it expedient in order to reduce that 
apprehension as much as possible, to recom- 
mend the adoption of the following precau- 
tions 

«© 1. Every steam engine boiler should be 
furnished with two safety valves, one of them 
inaccessible to the workman who attends the 
engine, the other, that he may be able to di- 
minish the pressure ov it, as occasion may re- 
quire. If he attempt to everload this valve, 
it will have no effect, since the steam will find 
vent through the other, which is out of his 
reach, The reporter, M. Dupin, suggests in 
this place, that if any apprehension of dan- 
ger be entertained, from the possibility of the 
inaccessiblé valve beceming fixed by rust, oF 
negligence, it may be obviated by fixing in 
the upper part of the boiler two plugs of fusi- 
ble metal, formed of such an alloy as to melt 
at afew degrees above the working tempera™ 
ture ofthe steam. One of these plugs is to be 
considerably larger than the other, and to be 
made of a rather less fusible al!oy, so that if the 
steam does not escape with sufficient rapidity 
on the fusion of the smaller, it may have ample 
room to fly off, as soon as the larger has given 
way. The temperature, at which the least fu- 
sible alloy melts, must of course be considera~ 


JLLIGENCER. | 


phenomena, which cannot be explained, ex- 
cept by the proces of vegetation. To the 
second question it is answered, that the indi- 
cations from which the existence of living be- 
ings is inferred, are found from 50 degrees 
North latitude, to 87 degrees, and perhaps 47 
degrees south latitude. 

The answer to the third question relates to 
the observations pointing out the places on 
the moon’s surface in which are appearances 
of artificial causes altering the surface. The 
author here examines the appearances that in- 
duce him to infe® there are artificial roads in 
various directions ; and he also describes the 
great colossal edifice, resembling our cities, on 
the most fertile part, near the moon’s equator. 
It is remarkable that it stands accurately ac- 
cording to the four eardinal points, and that 
the main lines are in angles of 45 and 90 de- 
grees ; And a building resembling what is call- 
ed a star redoubt, is attached to it, which the 
discoverer presumes to be dedicated to religious 
purposes : and as the Selenites can see no 
stars in the day time (their atmosphere being 
so pure,) he thinks that they worship the stars, 
and consider the earth as a natural clock. 
The Essay is accompanied by several plates. 


A VIEW OF 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


From the Globe oad Emerald. 


Iraty.— This fine country, once the 
conqueror and instructor of the world, 


is, with two exceptions, the most op- 
| pressed and degraded nation in Europe. 


bly below that which the increased elasticity of ; !t was the lot of Italy to have her an- 
the steam wo uld endanger the safety of the boil- , cient civilization overturned by theruth- 


er 


less hands of northern barbarians ; it is 


2. All the boilers should be proved by be- | her lot, in these days, to have Wer in- 


ing submitted, by means of the hydraulic press, | dustry paralyzed, her liberty destroyed, 


to foar or five times the working pressure, for 
exgines that work with a pressure should a 


much exceed the working pressure, as the lat- ' 
ter exceeds the simple pressure of the atmos- | 


phere. 


3. Every Steam Engine Maker should be ' 


aud her refinement invaded by a north- 
|ern domination pot Jess remorseless 
‘than the first, certainly not less inimi- 
‘cal to improvement. The Austrian 
savage hus annalled all these associa- 
tions which the vestiges of ancient glo- 
ry created in Italy. The ruins which 


obliged to make known his method of proving every where appeared to counsel the 
the boilers, as well as whatever may guarantee johabifants of that beautiful portion of 
the solidity and safety of his engines, especid- Europe from falling into utter degrada- 
ly as regards the boiler and iis appendages. , (ion, no longer afford them any consola- 


cient care : and it is mentioned, as the result 


i by the number of atm 
f all the details which the reporters had met | estimated by 4 : : 
that no Pounds, on each square inch of surface expos- | tuous men of Italy, who, impatient ofa 


with in prosecuting tle inquiry, 
mean, or high-pressure steam-boiler, con- 
structed in any regular establishment in 
France, has ever met with an explosion, al- 
though they were more numerous than those 
imported from foreign countries.’? Our limits 
will not admit of our giving the Report at 
length, but the following recapitulation, by 
the members of the Academy who drew it 
up, will enable the reader to forma correct 
idea of its import : 

‘« High pressure steam engines are employ- 
ed with most advantage. Ist. Because the 
greater the compression of the steam, the less 
is the space the engine occupies. 2nd. Be- 
cause it produces. an equal power to that of a 
low pressure engine, witha smaller quantity of 
fuel.—But they are considered as more danger- 
ous than low-pressure engines. Nevertheless, 
engines may be constructed, with which ex- 
plosions, if not absolutely impossible, are at 
least extremely rare ; and with which not a 
single instance of an explosion has occurred in 
France since they have been used in that coun- 
try.—Such are the mean-pressure engines, of 
three or four atmospheres, made in France on 


Wolfe’s construction, as improved by Edwards ! 


with boilers four or five times stronger than 
ean be burst by the foree of the steam which 
they have to resist. Such also are the high 
pressure engines of ten atmospheres construct- 
ed on the plan. of Oliver Evans, of the United 
States of America. With these engines the 
boiler is capable of resisting ten times the 
force it is daily subjected to. But engines 
constructed with less prudence have occasion- 
ed dreadful accidents, especially in Great Brit- 
ain. In France only one accident has ever 
happened by which any lives were lost, which 
were those of two individuals engaged in the 
service of the engine ; and not one single in- 
stance has occurred in that country in which 
damage has been sustained, by any individuals, 
from the explosion of a steam engine on the ad- 
joining premises. 

We should be inclined to infer from this 
statement, that the high-pressure engines in thi, 
country which have been attended withso ma- 
ny accidents are not constructed on the plan 
of Mr. Evans, but on some other principle 
which renders them more liable to explode. 
But if they are of the same coustruction, then 
less care has been bestowed on them, or less 
prudence shown in their management than in 
France, where the same engines are in constany 
use, without any danger resulting from them. 
During 1823, as appears by the Report, 36 of 
these engines were made at one manufactory in 
Paris, and astill greater number had been or- 
dered the last year. Since 1815, upwards of 
129 mean and high-pressure engines had been 
made in Freneh manufactories, ‘‘ and the more 
they are used, the more they are approved of.”’ 
The conclusive testimony thus given in favour 
of these engines, will, it is hoped, not escape 
the notice of Congress when they come to leg- 
islate on the subject. | 

it is obvious, from the unqua‘ified terms of 
the Report of the Academy of Sciences at Par- 
is, that high-pressure steam engines, when 
properly constructed, and under proper man- 
agement, may be used with perfect safety.— 
Still to use the language of the reporters, as 
the “ impossibility of an explosion has not 
been proved, and the bare apprehension of dan- 
ger, is a real attendant in the erection ofa 


He should also declare this working pressure, ‘tion. These ruins are concealed un- 


ed io the action of the steam. 
4. For further security, the boilers of very 


powerful engines, when near a dwelling house, | guishing in dungeons. 


may be surrounded by a thick wall, at the dis- 
tance ef between three and four feet from the 
boiler, and at least as far distant from the party 
wall of the adjoining house.’’ 
DISCOVERY OF THE FOSSIL BAT. 


** About the middle of last October, the 
workmen employed in the quarries of Mont- 
matre discovered the fossil remains of a Bat. 
This most interesting specimen was almost im- 
mediately presented to Baron Cuvier by the 
gentleman into whose possession it had come. 
Permission to examine this hitherto unique 
production was readily granted to the author 
of this notice, who was then in Paris. 

«¢ The portion of stone in which the fossil 
remains are imbedded, had been subdivided 
during the operation of quarrying, so as te 
leave the exact impression of the animal e- 
quality well marded on each surface ; the 
specimen altogether seemed to be so exceed- 
ingly perfect, and to resemble in size, propor- 


tion of pectoral members, head, &c. the ordi-! Ce|tic langage and manners 
nary species of Bat now existing. Nothing | S ors. 


positive, however, can be said as to any ex- 
act resemblanc® between the antedeluvian Bat 
and those of the present day, unti) the anato- 
my of the head and teeth be made out, by re- 
moving from them the incrustation of solid 
stone at present entirely concealing the struc- 
ture of those parts. 

‘The discovery of a fossil Bat must be 
considered as a sort of era in the organic re- 
mains of a former world; hitherio, so far as we 
know, no animal so highly organized has ever 
been unequivocally shown to exist in a fossil 
state. Between the Bat and Van, naturalists 
have interposed but a single species, the Quad- 
rumanad : may we not hope that future re- 
search may at last add to the list of antedelu- 
vian remains, the so much sought for Anthrop- 
olite? 

Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


Discoveries in the Moon.—Our readers are 
already aware that the learned Moon-shee Pro- 
fessor Grvithausen, of Munich, has discovered 
castles, not in the air, but in the meon, and 
inhabitants of course. The learned Professor 
is pursuing his researches, and, it would seem, 
with no ordinary success, for he has been able 
to distinguish, not merely cultivated from un- 
cultivated parts, but even arable and meadow 
land, and to lay down the precise places where 
vegitation and animals are to be seen. One of 
his first discoveries was a large fortification ; 
he has since improved upon this, and has ascer- 
tained that a star redoubt is attached to it 
** dedicated to religious purposes.”” The next 
enquiry was to ascertain of what persuasion 
the moon-rakers are, and this he has ascertain- 
ed——‘‘ they worship the stars, and consider 
the earth ,as a natural clock,’’ constructed of 
course on that grand desideratum with its in- 
habitants, the perpetual motion. But we must 
let our readers have the Professor’s own ac- 
count, which we quote fromthe Vienna Ga- 
zette of the 20th ult. 

Vienna, July 19.—Professor Gruithausen, 
of Munich, has now published the first third 
part of his Essay on the many plain indications 
of inhabitants in the Moon, and especially of the 
most remarkable results derived from a gréat 
number of observations made last year : they 
answer three questions. 

1. To what latitude in the moon are there 
indications of vegetation ? 

2. How far are there indications of animated 
beings ? 

3. Where are the greatest and plainest tra- 
ces of art on the surface of the moon? 

With respect to the first question, it ap- 
pears from the observatigns of Schroter and 
Gruithausen, that the vegetation on the moon’s 
surface extends to 55 degrees South latitude, 
and 65 degrees North latitude. Many hun- 
dred observations have shown, in the different 
colors and monthly changes of the parts evi- 


dently covered with plants, three kinds of 


oupheres oF der Austrian bayonets. The most vir- | 


foreign yoke, have boldiy spoken 
of their country’s wrongs, are now lan- 
Commerce is 
destroyed : Venice, and Florence, and 
Genoa, such as they once were, have 
no longer an existence. All imports, 
except those of the Austrian lines, are 
absolutely forbidden, and such is the 
drivelling tyranny of the government 
that the imposts almost amount to a 
prohibition. There never was a more 
desolating tyranny than this. It is tra- 
ly remarkable and heart-rending that 
all the seeds of refinement which either 
have been gathered in Europe, or 
brought to itfrom the great eastern 
nursery of civilization, should have 
been always withered by some North- 
ern biasi—in Italy, destroying the in- 
digenous glory of the soil—in Ireland 
overturning the evidences of a refined, 
though remete origin, and annihilating 
the few remaining hopes of melioration 
afforded by the superior aptitude of the 
It is ru- 
moured that the present king of Na- 
ples pants for the honour of regenera- 
ting the garden of Europe : but Italy 
must be cemented by the firmest bonds 
of union before she can nerve her arm 
against the barbarian. The numerous 
principalities into which she is divided, 
perpetuate those jealousies and animos- 
ities of which tyrants are so fond of 
taking advantage. Italy must forget 
every thing except her ancient glory, 
and uniting herself under some brave 
and patriotic prince, the day mzy come 
when her condition will be more satis- 
factory to herself, and instructive to the 
world than even her Roman great- 
ness in its most splendid and imposing 
epoch. 


Greece.—This is another country 
of which it is almost impossible to speak 
without miagling with the subject some 
of those recollections which are not 
always the most favourable attendants 
of calm inquiry. In’beholding Greece, 
we should think of her merely as 
victim of the most desolating tyranny 
that ever deformed the fair creation of 
a benificent Deity, and as one of those 
nations upon which the destinies of Eu- 
rope hang. Grecce and Italy will be 
yet both free ! 
them do we expect immediate republi- 
canism. Representative 
will, we trust and believe, be the con- 
summation pf all pélitical improve- 
ment: let us not, however, be too pre- 
cipitate—let us not expect toe much. 
It is impossible that a nation can has- 
ten from the extreme of despotism to 
pure freedom. It ought to be sufficient 
for the friends of Liberty, to see an 
impulse given to political melioration 
in Europe—the extension of this im. 
pulse depends on the success of the 
Greek arms. Andofthis success we 
entertain, very litthe doubt. The tre- 
mendcus preparations said to be cen- 
templated bythe Sublime Porte have 
no existence,save in a bombastic en- 
deavour to inspire the Greeks with ter- 
ror, and Europe with a belief in re- 
sources which the Ottoman power no 
longer possesses. In fact, the Turks 
are at this moment ready to cut each 
other’s throats, andto immelate both 
the Sultan and the Mufti. Accounts 


But from neither of 


democracy | 


received by the Corinthian affirm that 
Constantinople was in a disturbed state 
—that the Janissaries had eniered in- 
to aconspiracy to revolutionize the 
government, and that the discove- 
ry and. annihilation of fhe conspiracy 
had not restored tranquillity to the cap- 
ital. This auguts favourably forjfree- 
dom, and we may rest assured that in- 
stead of well-organized fleets and ar- 
mies to oppose the Greeks, we shall 
hear of nothirg but undisciplined and 
unprovided Janissaries, unappeased Pa- 
chas, and desponding astrologers. 


France.—T his country is most un- 
questionably retrograding : Ultraism is 
triumphant, and the old regime is be- 
ginning to raise its head. ‘This is 
becoming the subject of serious ap- 


prehension to allentightened French- 
men. ‘The general happiness which | 
the revolution produced has more | 
than counterbalanced the sunguina- | 
ry horrors of that event. 


The des- | 
truction of feudal and ecclesiastical ty- | 


other words, make use of force, tg 
compel obedience. 


“MASONIC MIRROR: 


— 


BOSTON, APRIL 30, 1826. 
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Error.—-A part of this day’s paper wag 
printed withanerror in the number—giz, 
No. 9 for No. 19—those who file them can 


easily correct it with a pen. 


Gro.oGy.—This science is begianing to at- 
tract much attention in this country ; and per- 
haps no country affords a greater field for in- 
vestigation. There is every reason to believe 
that most, if not the whole, was once covered 
by the ocean, and while it corroborates the Mo- 


ranny, the diffusion of property and ed- | gic account of the universal deluge, opens to 


ucation have redeemed even the at- 
trocities of Robespierre: but the pres- | 
ent progress of church and state tyran- | 
ny is traly alarming. Instead of dis- | 
tributing wise for the benefit of) 
his people, Charlee the 10th raves | 
about the profanaiion of the sacred 

elements, and awards leath to the vio- | 
lator. Sacrilege is, no doubt, a hein- 
ous crime; but whether it deserves 
the severity of death, agd demands an 
exclusive law, consisting of six long ar- 
licles, is giviag it an importance which 
its frequency does not warrant. The 
ministers have introduced into the 
Chambers a law to indemnify] the 
ses of the emigrants. If this law should 
pass, it will be a most disastrous occur- 
rence for France. “Iwill drain the 
naiion to support the lazy neblesse— 
the drones o/ society, and the enemies 
of freedom. Ultraism has made such 
rapid strides that the emigrants are al- 
ready beginning to talk of the restitu- 
tion of those estates which they for- 
feited by their tyranny, and the deser- 
tion of their country when she was sur- 
rounded by foreign eneiaies. Let them 
beware: in France the revolution has 
made the cultivators the proprietors of 
the soil, and this, no doubt, has created 
a solid bulwark against oppression. A 
nation is indeed subdued when it has 
lost its yeomanry. 

Enciano.—T his kingdom appears to 
eyjoy more internal tranquility, and 
commercial prosperity than atany pe- 
riod since the termination of the war. 
The Ministry, from being the contempt 
and detestation of the nation, have be- 
come singularly popular. this may 
be ascribed to two causes—Mr. Can- 
ning’s extraordinary craft, and the par- 
tial reduction of taxation. Mr.’ Cao- 
ning, by appearing to adapt the meas- 
ures of the administration to the spirit 
of the age, has conciliated the retorm- 
ers who were fatigued with discontent. 
But what has he done? , Give us one 
sinzle instance of an act which proves 
an attachment to political regeneration. 
He has recognized the independence 
of South sAmerica ! Wonderful mag- 
nanimity! ‘The recognition of South 
American independence, as is evident, 
arose almost solely from a desire to en- 
gage apermanent market for British 
manufactures, and partly, as we shall 
soon be convinced, from some maneuv- 
ering in the Cabinets of the Holy Alli- 
ance! ‘This administration, about three 
years ago, used to ridicule liberty in 
pretty round terms, and, of course, did 
nothing for liberty : pow they find i' 
convenient to make a few liberal! flour- 
ishes ; but let them say what they may, 
they will never do any thing for liber- 
ty. England, to be sure, enjoys what 
Adam Smith would denominate national 
wealth: but the millions of poor-rates 
demonstrate rather clearly that England 
is governed bya landed, an ecclesiasti- 
cal, and a stockjobbing oligarchy, who 
will consent to any changes which may 
diffuse property throughout the com- 
munity, as readily as the wolf will con- 
sent to restore the lamb to its dam when 
it has once tastedits blood. He knows 
little of the political state of England 
who asserts that the people of that 
country are happy. 


From this state we learn that the 
two Courts of Appeals are sitting at the 
same time. It will be remembered, 
that the Legislature of that state, re- 
pealed the law by which the judges of 
the old Court of Appeals held their of- 
fice. They then re-enacted the same, 
ora similar law, and appointed new 
judges, while the constitution of the 
State declared, that a judicial magis- 
trate should hold his office during good 
behaviour. ‘The constitutional ques- 
tion then occurs, which of these two 
bodies are empowered to act, and 
while that point remains undecided, 
both are exercising judicial duties. 
What will be the result of such a dis- 
graceful state of things, it is beyond our 
power to determine. The people are 
called upon to obey the decisions of 
two judicial bodies, which may give 


contradictory judgments, and summon, 


' the reflecting mind a pleasure in research which 


cannot fail to be highly interesting. As this 
subject must afford amusement and probably 
instruction to most of our readers, we shall 
give a concise account of its progress, and the 
various theories adopted by philosophers in 
different periods. 

From the very limited depths that we have 
penetrated in our examinations, our facts and 
observations are confined to what may be 
termed the crust of the globe. With respect 
to its more, internal part, conjecture supplies 
the place of observation ; this has oftgn led to 
theories absurd and ridiculous. The density of — 
the globe is the greatest towards the centre.— 
According to the theory of an eminent author, 
deduced from nice calculations, the centre isa 
spherical nucleus, possessing an equal degree 
of density to within some leagues of the earth’s 
surface. 

The solid masses of the globe which have 
come within our observation, were distinguish- 
ed into primitive and secondary. Among the 
former, were placed the rocks of granite, gneiss, 
porphyry, serpentine and limestone, of a peeu- 
liar character ; among the latter, were consid- 
ered the rocks of secondary limestone, of phos- 
phate of lime, of gypsum, and some of the sand 
stones, of chalk, and of silex. This division 
is not, at present, universally adopted ; other 
divisicns having been assumed, which appear 
to coincide better with the different systems 
which have been proposed. 

The water is supposed, at present, to cover 
about three fifths of the whole earth ; but un- 
doubted evidence exists of its having extended 
over a much wider surface, and at some dis 
tant period to have covered the whole earth.— 
Heredotus relates, that, according to the priests 
of Vulcan, the whole of Egypt, except in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, had been covered with 
water. Even in his time there were lakes of 
salt water in different parts of Egypt, and sa-" 
line matter was mingled with the sand which 
go generally abounds in that country. The 
diminution of the ocean is also rendered highly 
probable from many facts related by Strabo, 
Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and many of the early 
writers. And in later times, the observations 
of Pallas, and others, seem to establish the faet 
of the diminution of many seas, particularly the 
Baltic and Caspian. 

On the other hand, innumerable facts may 
be adduced, which seem to prove that the wa- 
ter has proportionably increased over the dry 
land. There can no doubt exist of the Medi- 
terranean sea having very much encroached on 
its shores. Temples and other edifices of dif- 
ferent descriptions, which are known to have 
been erected at considerable distance from the 
sea, being now inundated by its waves. To ac- 
count for these seeming inconsistent facts, it is 
necessary to state, that whilst the land is gain 
ing on the sea, in some parts, similar encroach- 
ments are made in other parts by the, sea, on 
the dry land. Proofs, however, appear to be 
in favour of the diminution of the water. 

Ladubitable evidence of the water having 
once covered the tops of mountains, which at 
present rise above the level of the ocean, is ad- 
duced from the circumstance of the various or 
ganic remains, traces of the former inhabitants 
of the waters being imbedded in these mout- 
tains, and even their summits. The advocates 
for the theory that the whole of the earth has 
been covered with water, have recourse to the 
testimony afforded by the several chemical and 
physical properties, evident in the component 
parts of the loftiest mountains ; and which 
prove that all these substances have ‘obtained 
their origin from the waters of the ocean, which 
covered the whole earth. 


It appears pretty evident, from the imperfect 
accounts of the doctrines of the Egyptians,that 


whole surface of the world, in the beginnimg 


which were so frequently seen in the 
of the earth. 
have retired to the interior cavities of the globe 
where they were secreted, ready to issue 0M 
and produce the most extensive inundations > 


globe to have been originally parallel with the 
.plane of its orbit ; and while it thus remal™ 
they supposed a perpetual spring to have ¢*” 


the sheriff and power of the county, in 


ted. That its inclination caused an alteratio# 


they considered the water tohave covered the | 
and that this was proved from’organic remaias 


They supposed these waters © ; 


to one of which it was supposed, one of the } 
records refered. They believed the axis of the t 
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of seasons. The Chaldeans, like the Egyptians, 

believed the earth to be hollow ; and in the 

early stages of its formation a perpetual spring 

had existed. The Indians also believed in the 

* existence of a vast abyss in the centre of the 
earth, for the reception of the water, they also 
believed in a general deluge. 

The Epicureans held that by the separation 
and appropriate reunion of accordant atoms, 
the different elements were formed, which, by 
the regulating influence of gravity, were sep- 
arated from each other and disposed in their 
allotted regions. Des Cartes was of opinion 
that this globe might originally have been com- 
posed, like the sun, of the pure element, fire ; 
put-that by degrees its less subtle parts had 
gradually collected together and formed thick 
and obscure masses at its surface, similar to 
che spotson the sun. From the falling in of 
the different crusts of the earth, the irregulari- 
ties were formed. 

* Leibnitz supposed the crust to have been of 
a vitreous nature,ihe minute fragments of which 
“formed the sand. Buffon supposed the earth 
to have been originally ‘separated from the sun 
by the stroke of a comet ; that during its cool- 
ing it acquired a spheroidal form, from its ro- 
tation; cavities being, at the same time, form- 
ed, its vapours condensed and iormed the wa- 
ters of the ocean. 

Bicher held that there existed in the centre 
of the globe, a cavity which) Contained an ac- 
cumulation of sulphurous, bituminous and oth- 
er mineral principles which by the internal heat 
were raised into the state of vapours and form- 
ed the various mineral substances which are 
contained in the substance of the earth. 

Those philosophers who held to the two 
great agencies, fire and water, were at length 
denominatéd Plutonists and Neptunists. The 
systems we have already enumerated are those 
of the Plutonists, because fire was the agent 
of their hypotheses. 

Dr. Burnet supposes the earth to have been 
originally of a fluid mass ; the component parts 
of which became arranged according to their 
gravity ; hence the heaviest matters were de- 
posited at’ the centre, and above these were 
disposed in concenjric layers the substances 
which were less and less heavy, and on the 
surface was the earth covered by the water, 
which was invested by an unctuous matier, 
around which exisied the circumambient air. — 
By intermixture the crust of the earth became 
prepared for organized. beings. He supposed 
that at first the axis of the globe was parallel 
to the plane of its orbit, that the days and nights 
were, at all timés, equal, and that there was a 
perpetual spring. 


Mr. Whiston conjectured that the earth was | 


originally a comet, and at the period of ‘ic 
Mosaic account of tie Creation had its orvit 
made nearly circular, and such an arrangement 
made as to fit it for aniunal and vegetable exis- 
tence. 


Dr. Hutton supposes this globe to be regula- 
ted by a system of decomposition and renova- 
tion, and that these are effected by certain cau- 
ses which bear a uniform relation to each oth- 
er. The solid matter of rocks and high lands 
he supposes to be perpetually separating by the 
action of air and water, and when thus detach- 
ed, carried by the streams and rivers and then 
deposited in the beds of the ocean. From these 
deposits, the various strata of our earthare sup- 
posed to be formed, being consolidated by the 
action of submarine fires, which being placed 
at immense depths, must operate on these strat- 
ified depositions under the circumstances of 
vast pressure ; by which volatilization must 
be prevented and such changes produced as 
would not be effected by the power of heat. 

Mr. Woodward supposes that the solid parts 
of the earth were arranged in strata according 
to their specific gravities ; the water which had 
held thent in solution having subsided into the 
great abyss which he supposed to be in the cen- 
tre. After sometime the crust broke, fell into 
the abyss and the water covered the surface.— 
By the solvent power of the water every thing 
was dissolved and afterwards precipitated in 
concentric layers. The surface being again 
broken by which the waters reached the cestre 
and this produced the inequalities which now 
exist. 

De Luc conceived that the sun did not ex- 
ist in a luminous state at the beginning, and 
that the earth not feeling its influence was froz- 
én ; but that, as the sun diffused its rays the ice 
on the earth’s surface became thawed, and pen- 
etrating inwards, dissolved the earth and oth- 
er frozen substances, to the depth of several 
degrees below its surface. The thaw having 
reached this point, he supposes that the dis- 
solved substances either became crystallized 
or precipitated, and that as they solidified they 
formed the primitive crust of the earth. By 
the partial sinking of the crust in different places 
the inequalities were formed. 


Satdsure imagined that the surface of the 
earth formed by successive depositions and 
crystallization was originally covered by the 
ancient ocean ; but that the crust bursting by 
the expansive force of heat, or of elastic fluids, 
the interior parts were turned outwards and 
supported by those of secondary formation.— 
By the rapid retreat of the waters, he accounts 
for the evormous blocks now lying in plains 
far distant from the rocks from which they 
were separated. 

Mr. Kirwan endeavoured to form a system 
which might accoml with the Mosaic account 
of the creation. He supposes the superficial 


> 


parts of the globe to have been in a fluid state. 
From the condensation and crystallization of 
the contents of this solution, the various me- 
tallic substances, the earths, &c. were deposi- 
ted in various combinations, forming, accord- 
ing to the predominant portions of the ingre~ 
dients, granite, gneiss, porphyry and the other 
primitive rocks. By the crystallization of 
these immense masses, a great quantity of heat | 
was generated, and the oxygen, uniting with 
inflammable air, occasioned a stupendous con- 
flagration by which the solid basis on which 
the elastic fluid rested, was rent to a greater 
extent. From the extrication by this heat of 
the oxygen and nitrogen gasses, the atmosphere 
was formed, arid from the union of oxygen 
with the ignited carbon, carbonic acid proceed- 
ed, which being absorbed by calcarious earth 
was precipita‘ed in combination with it, form- 
ing the primitive limestones. The level of 
the ancient ocean being lowered to the depth 
of 9000 feet, fish were created ; and the var- 
ious stratified secondary mountains were form- 
ed within it during its retreat and after the cre- 
ation of fish. Soon after, the higher tracts of 
land being left uncovered by the retreat of the 
sea to its bed, the land became supplied with 
vegetables and animals. 

M dela Metherie is of opinion that all the 
mountains, vallies, and plains, composing’ the 
crust of the earth, were formed nearly in the 
state they now exist, by crystallization of the 
mass of water which surrounded the earth. 

Werner supposed the earth to have origin- 
ally existed in a state of aqueous fluidity, 
which is inferred from its spherical form, and 
from the highest mountains being composed of 
rocks, possessing a structure exactly resem. 
bling that of those fossils which have been 
formed by water. From this circumstanceit 
also follows that the ocean must have for- 
merly stood very high, over these mountains 
and as these appear to have been formed during 
the same period of time, it foll ows, that the 
ocean must have covered the whole earth at 
the same time. On considering the moyntains 
themselves, Werner supposed that he discov- 
ered a strong proof of the diminuition of the 
original waters of the globe. He ascertained 
Ist, that the outgoings of the newest strata 
are generally lower than the outgoings of the 
older, from granite downwards to the alluvial 
depositions, and this, not in particular spots 
but round the who! globe. 2nd. That the 
primitive part of the earth is entirely. compos- 
ed of chemical precipitations, and that mechan- 
ical depositions oly appear in those of a later 
period, that is, in the transition class, thence 
they continue increasing through all the suc- 
ceeding classes of rocks. This evidence of 
the vast diminution of the volume of water 
which stood so high over the whole earth is 
perfectly satisfactory, though we can form no 
conjecture What has become of it. The prim- 
itive rocks were formed by the earliest sepe- 
rations from the chaotic mass. He supposes a 
rising of the waters to havetaken place before 
the creation of vegetables and animals, during 
which secondary .ormations were deposited. 
On the appearance of land, those rocks, termed 
transition wereformed. As the height of the 
level of the ocean diminished so would the sur- 
face on which the waves acted increase, of 
course, the quantity of mechanical depositions. 
The collections and deposits derived from ma- 
terials of pre-existing masses, worn down by 
the powerful agency of air and water, and af- 
terwards deposited on the land, or on the sea- 
coasts, are termed alluvial, and are of course, 
of much later formation. 

We have endeavoured to give a concise 
view of some of those systems so abundgnt in 
fanciful conjecture to account for the formation 
of the earth. They are ingenious, but probably 
none of them arrives at certainty. It is im- 
possible for finite beings to fathom the opera- 
tions of Deity. Who can by searching find 
out God ? 

NEW PERIODICAL. 

The first number of the American 
Atheneum, or Repository of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Belles Lettres was just issued 
from the press of George Bond & Co. 
New York. its form and mechanical 
execution are neat, and it will be con- 
tinued semi-monthly. Each volume is 
to be furnished with an elegant vignette 
title-page, and an engraving represen- 
ting some interesting view of American 
scenery. From a careful examination 
of the number before us, we find the 
selections from foreign journals and our 
own periodicals, to be made with con- 
siderable taste and judgment; and the 
original contributions for the work to 
bear the impress of genius and learn- 
ing ; and if the publishers’ promise of 
“a regular wnprovement, as the resour- 
ces within their reacb are gradually 
developed” be fulffled, we trust the 
American Atheneum will become a 
valuable auxiliary to our infant Amer- 
ican literature. 

We do not set ourselves up to be cen- 
sors of the public press, neither have 
we now taken the pen to pass unlimited 
censare upon the work before us; and 
certainly, if it be true, as the publlsh- 
ers ofthe Atheneum without qualitica- 


tion assert in their prospectus, that the 
Yankees of our ancient and honoura- 
ble metropolis “ are now left far be- 
hind the New-Yorkers “in the race 
of et.terprize,”” we would by no means 
object to the conspicuous insertion “of 
such articles as the lecation of * the 
new State Prison” and the utility of “a 
fine polished needle for sewing” to 
‘Sone lost in the woods,” but we do think 
that in a work devoted to * Polite Lit. 
erature” the publication of common 
every-day occurrences, of “ Cure for 
Moles,” “ the excellence of the boiled 
roots of Radish when seryed up,” and 
the hymenial and obituary record might 
be omitted without essential injury, or 
detraction from its merits. 

Bating these little defects however, 
which others less fastidious might pass 
unnoticed, we are ready to record our 
humble opinion that the publication is 
conducted with talent and industry, and 
we heartily and most sincerely wish it 
extensive circulation and solid patron- 
age. We deem it the duty of our citi- 
zens and our country, to foster and 
cherish their infant literature, to en- 
courage genius and exertion wherever 
it isshown, and to reward those as the 
promoters of her happiness who are 
devoted to the study of polite letters. 

Hitherto, the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of our country have directed the 
talents of her eminent men to other 
occupations than those of literature. 
They have had to contend with the 
adversities of fortune, to struggle 
through the agonies of a revolution, 
and to cultivate the useful rather than 
the polite arts. But the period has 
now arrived when we must have a lit- 
erature of our owm The United States 
having arisen to an elevated rank 
among the nations of the earth are al. 
ready deservedly respected for their 
success in war, their advancement in 
the mechanical arts and in the science 
of politics ; and now, after having been 
loaded with the most profligrate calum- 
ny by those who should have been in- 
deed our friends, itis time for us to be 
less ready to admire whatever is for. 
eign and learnin some measure to re- 
pect ourselves; to feel ag well as say 
that * this is our own our native land.” 
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Crry Keeister.—A_ session of the 
Common Council, was held on Monday 
evening. A number of memorials and 
petitions of individuals, and reports of 
committees, were referred to the city 
council. The report of a committee 
on the subject of procuring portraits of 
sundry revolutionary patriots, was ta- 
ken up, and an order passed authoriz- 
ing the Mayor to procure the portraits 
as soon as inay be, of Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, James Bowdoin, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Hanceck, James 
Otis, Josiah Quincy, and Joseph War- 
ren. 


Faneuit Hatt Manxer.—The corner 
stone of the new edifice was laid on 
Wednesday morning last, at 11 o’clock, 
by his His Honorthe Mayor, assisted 
by the members of the City Council. — 
A silver plate, on which is eagraved 
the following inscription, was deposited 
underneath the stone. 


FANEUIL-HALL MARKET, 

Established by the City of Boston. 
This stone was laid April 27th, Anno 
Domini MDCCCXXV. Id the forty- 
ninth year, of American Independence, 
and in the Third of the Incorporation 
of the City. Josiau Quivcy, Mayor. 

[Then tollows the names of the Al- 
dermén, Members of the Common Coun- 
cil, and Building Committee. } 

Alexander Parris, principal Archi- 
tect. John Quincy Adams, President 
ofthe United States. Marcus Morten, 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander 
in Chief of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Memoranda. The population of the 
City estimated at 50,000 ; that of the 
United States at 11,000,000.—sStafes- 
man. 


Srveucar anv Daaixc Rossery.—-The 
Baltimore Patriot detailsthe following 
singular robbery:—Mr. Bixwell, of 
Greenbrier county, Va. had been to 
Baltimore with a drove of cattle, which 
he had sold, and was on bis retura.— 
About a mile from Dumfries, and just 
afier dark, he was shot. at by a man 
very. near him, the ball passing through 
hishat aod scraping his head. His 
horse being alarmed, started suddenly, 
and threw him, but he held on the bri- 
dle and récovered his feet. The rob- 
ber, inthe meantime, had seized and 
cut off the skirt of hiscoat, containing 
his pocket book with between four and 


five hundred dollars, and immeriately 


made his escape. Mr. Bixwell dis- 
covered by the flash of the pisto! that 
the robber was a white man, but could 
see nothing more. The citizens of 
Dumfries went in pursuit, found the 
pocket book and papers, but could 
hear nothing of the robber or the mon- 
ey. 

Ancient Retics.—In digging a cellar 
in the eastern part ofthis city, called 
the New Township, a few days since, 
four human skeletons, were disinterred, 
presumed te have been of the aborigi- 
nal tribes whichinhabited the country 
before the settlement of the whites.— 
They*must of course have been de- 
posited abeve two hundred years, and 
yet the principal bones were well pre- 
served. The skeleton of a head was 
entire, with. sound agd perfect set of 
teeth. The bodies were buried in a 
sitting posture, and the heads about 
eighteen inches below the surface. 

Con. Herald. 


Pinates.—We hear from Matanaas, 
that the U. S. brig of war Galliot has 
been successful in her cruize after pi- 
rates. She captured two smail pirati- 
ca! schooners, killed eight and took 
nineteen prisoners—a number of bales 
of goods and sundry hats were found 
in their possession. The account goes 
on tostate, that thirteen dead men 
were found on the shore, which some 
of these monsters had tied to trees, and 
it is supposed, that in that situation 
they were starved to death.—lIt re- 
mains now to be seen, whether our 
President will pardon, if a court of jus- 
tice convict, whether the condemna- 
tion of a judicial magistrate for piracy 
and a presidential pardon are to be any 
longer convertible terms. If the ques- 
tion was now asked, what assurance and 
confidence the pirates themselves have 
acquired, to pursue their bloody butch- 
ery in consequence of such reiterated 
instances of misapplied mercy, what 
would be the answer: Would this ne- 
farious band almost think that they 
sailed under an American protection 
from the gibbet. ‘I'he dignity of A- 
merican justice has been repeatedly 
prostrated in the dust. Criminals have 
trampled upon our whole system of 
criminal jurisprudence, and new flush- 
ed for slaughter, they have continued 
their robberies and their murders ona 
scale more extensive. hese are 
stains, solid, substantial stains, which 
stern and imperial justice must wipe a- 
way from our national escutchen. 


EXECUTION OF PIRATES. 


A Porto Rico paper announces the 
execution of ELEVEN PIRATES.-- 
They were the gang which escaped in- 
to the woods from the boats of the 
Grampus, and were take by the Span- 
iards. ‘The ferocity of their: chief cou- 
tinued to the last. He refused Ddeing 
blindtolded, remarking that having mur- 
dured three or four hundred, he ought 
to know how to die, and wished to see 
how they managed, 


Fiaes-—A manufactory has been de- 
stroyed at Jeffrey, N. H. The house 
ofir. David Wijey of South Readwg, 
was consumed on Saturday night, with 
most ofits contents. Loss $1000. 


The committee appointed by this 
city, to procure a marble statue of 
Washington, have engaged the servic- 


He studied in the school of Canova, 
and is supposed to be the best repre-. 
sentative of his illustrious master. 
With the sensibility of a man and the 
pride of an artist, he has long contem- 
plated the character of Washington, 
We may, therefore, look in tuis statue 
for the highest exhivition of this artists 
powers.—Bolivar is hereaiter destined, 
we believe, to such marble honors. 
He has imitated in his life, the illustri- 
ous hero of Mount Vernon, and in death, 
he wiil receive the same reverence 
from the hands of a grateful people. 
Are not these glories worth contending 
for? 


Quartz.—A transparent variety of 
Quartz which reflects no light, but ap- 
pears pertectly black onits newly frac- 
tured surface, has been discovered by 
Dr. Brewster ; who after immersing it 
in oil, of simiiar refractive power with 


pear, alter it had resisted the action of 
various strong acids applied hot; but 
on taking it out and clearing it from the 
oil, its tormer properties periectly re- 
turned. At length the doctor was led 
to conclude, ‘that the blackness of the 
surface arose trom the tractured surface 
being composed of short siender filla- 
meats of quartz, so exceedingly small in 
diameter, as probably not to exceed 
one-fourth part of the thickness of the 
thinnest soap bubble, or 000,0U0,2 of an 
inch ! and from its minutenes, unable to 
reflect a ray of the strongest light. 


New-Or.eans.—In the last file of our 
New-Orleans papers, we find, that a 
slave had stabbed his master, and fled. 
—A journeyman carpenter had qua 
relled at a gambling table with Wm. 
Hall, a mulatto barber, cut bim danger- 
ously with his razor. Hall was arrest- 
ed and committed for trial—A young 


man from up conntry, who came to 


es of that eminent statuary Chauntry. | 


the quartz, found this blackness to disap- |’ 


‘market with and sold 77 bales of cotton, 


the property of himself and friends, was 
allured into a gambling house, where 
he lost the whole proceeds of his cot- 
ton. In the moment of despair, he re- 
paired to the military rendezvous, and 
enlisted as a common soldier. The 
New-Orleans editor remarks—“T hus 
were the fond hopes of parents and 
friends blasted, as it were in a moment, 
by a practice which is as disgraceful 
to our city, as to those who were the 
authors of a law no better than an act 
to authorise swindling.” 


Gen. LaFaverte arrived at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, en the 3d inst. and 
left there on the evening of the 4th in 
the steam-boat Cahawba, It was ex- 
pected he would reach Mobile on the 
6th, and New-Orleans on the 9th or 
10th, at which places splendid pre- 
parations were making to receive him. 


A letter from Portland, dated 25th 
inst. says—*: One of our packets arriv- 
ed to-day from Boston with over g100,- 
000 in specie. The “Holy Alliance” 
will find it hard work “ to take him 
all—vat you ax.” ‘They will find a lit- 
tle Yankee stuff in these regions—hard 
to heat, but harder to cool. Your 
Banks took $60,000 in specie last week 
from this place. Our Banks have 
nearly two dollars in specie to one of 
bills in eirculation.” 


New-York Legis)ature.—This body, 
after a long and acfive session, have 
had a recess.—Their acts and deeds 
have been very numerous. The great 
Canal interest has received particular 
attention ; and an act has been passed 
directing surveys to be made for sevy- 
enteen new Canals, in different parts 
of the State ; also an act for laying out 
a State road. A law has also passed, 
prescribing, that the Electors of Presi- 
ident and Vice-President shall in future 
be chosen, by the People im districts. 
A large namber of Bills for the incor- 
poration of Banks passed the Assembly, 
but were all indefinitely postponed by 
the Senate. Mr. Wheaton was appoint- 
ed by law one of the Revisors of the 
Laws of the State. In the room of 
Gen. Root; and the latter received a 
grant of $1000 for the duties he had 
performed as a Revisor. The two 
Houses adjourned Nne die, on Thurs 
day last. 


Inon Riccine.—The new ship Wash- 
ington, which sailed from this port for 
Canton, on Thursday, has all her lower 
shronds, all her topsail and top-gallant 
ties, topsail and top-gallant sheets, bob- 
stays, cables, &c. of iron chains. 


NV. Y. pa. 


AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen are some of the 
Agents, exclusive ofthe Secretaries of Lodges 
not inserted, for the Masonic Mirror, and are 
duly authorized to receive money and receipt 
for the same., Subscribers are requested to 
make payment to them as soon as convenient, 


MAINE. 
Charles B. Smith, Portland. 
John Williams, Bangor. 
L. Ward, Saco. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ezra Mudge, Esq. Lynn. 
John Bond, Roxbury. 
Jona. Bridgham, Dorchester. 
Calvin Brown, Waltham. 
J. F. Thayer, Woburn. 
Sam. N. Tenney, Newburyport. 
Jeremiah Wakefield, Concord. 
Charles Onion, Esq. Medfield. 
Jona. Shove, Danvers. 
‘Temple Cutler, Hamilton. 
David Lathe, Chariton. 
John Brown, Andover. 
John Edwards, Haverhill. 
George Clarke Randolph, 
Post Master Marlborough. 
Moses Collins, Amesbury. 
Jona. Brown, Ware. 
Post Masier East Chelmsford. 
Wm C. Capron, Uxbridge. 
a. Gerrish, New-Bedford. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


John J. Coffin, Guilford. 
John M. Seaward, Hampton. 
Benj. Wiggin, Dover. 

John Bennett, Portsmouth. 
Post Master Lebanon. 


VERMONT. 


Nathan Brown, Bennizgton. 
Luther Thrall, Rutland. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


W C.R. Benson, Providence: 
Post Master Warwick. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danie! Kellogg, Colchester. 
C. R. Foote, Woodbury. 
Cook, East Haddam. 


NEW-YORK. 


Wm. Pollard, N. Y. city. 

Benj. Mudge, travelling agent. 

A. 8S. Westcott, Albany. 

Post Master Hall’s Ville. 

Phillip Vanderlip, Utica. 

Charles Dayan, Louville. 
Abraham M. Hargan, Denmark. 
Jona. R. Bodley, Auburn. 

Aylmer Keith, Rome. 

Mr. Brayton, Watertown. 
Moseley W. Abell, Fredonia. 

C Masten, Pen-Yan. 

Post Master Shaghticoke. 

8S. H. Dickenson, Middlebury. 
Jobn A. Ferris, P. M. Glenn’s Falls. 
Warren H. Hitchcock, Granville. 
Henry Groves, Booneville. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Holmes A. Patterson, Carlisle. 
Charles G. Morrill, North East. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Samuel L. Nichols, Esq. Scotland-Neck, 
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“Iti i POETRY to hallow every 
in ag ; to breathe round natare 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 


MEETING AND PARTING. 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
1. 
When in yon fading sky 
Summer light closes, 
And the lone spirits sigh 
Steals o’er the roses— 
When in the waters still 
Twilight is sleeping, 
And on the purple hill 
Night dews are weeping— 
Where o’er the slumbering lake 
Droops the fond willow, 
While the breeze cannot wake 
Even a billow— 
When there is silence in each leafy bower, 
There be our meeting —alone—in that hour ! 
Oh! let no cold eye 
Of others be o’er us! 
Stillness be spread on high, 
Beauty us! 
Then down thy love'y cheek 
Silently stealing, 
Should a warm tear speak 
The fulness of feeling, 
Fondly I'll chide, sweet ! 
That symbol of sadness,— 
Surely, when lovers meet, 
All should be gladness! 
Stay till along the eky day-light is darting, 
Then will we weep—’tis our moment of parting, 


THE FRIEND, 


A Chinese History. 


In the reign of the renowned Empe- 
ror Yao, whose memory will be ever 
‘dear to China, lived two merchants, 
Fong and Kiang, who are still mention- 
ed throughout that vast empire as 
models of perfect friendship. The 
former hada fortune far from compe- 
tent, while the latter was the possessor 
of immense riches. This disparity in 
their circumstances was the most sin- 
gular, asit had neither repulsed nor 
weakened that happy sympathy, by 
which hearts are attracted and cement- 
ed, and by which, as it were, they are 
made dependent on each other. It 
would have been a difficult point to 
decide, which of the two, Fang or Ki- 
ang, was most animated by the generous 
sentiment. . 

Kiang one time entered his friend 
house, it was midnight ; he found him 
alone. In the aspect of Kiang distrac- 
tion and terror were visible; he look- 
ed behind him, as in continual appre- 
hension of being pursued and overta- 
ken.—*“ what ails you? What ails you? 
said Fong, surprised to see his friend 
in such a situation : “ why this tremb- 
ling, this consternation? If I did not 
know you, I should imagine that you 
had just been perpetrating a crime !” 
* And canst thou doubt it?” answered 
Kiang, with a mournful voice : “ these 
‘alarms, there terrours, thou knowest 
are not the attendants of virtue. Yes, 
Fong, I am the most wretched—the 
most guilty of men! I, who till this 
moment, had persevered in the most 
irreproachable conduct! Dost thou 
see these hands? Look - - - look --- 
they are dyed in the blood of the virtu- 
ous Outing !’——“ What do I hear ? 
Cruel man---Outing” ---“ Yes, I 
have plunged a poignard in his heart. 
I thought myself wounded by a word, 
-asingle word, which he solemnly de- 
clared with his last breath that he had 
never uttered. Alas ! he is dead! and 
I still live ! 1 know not by what im- 
pulse I have endeavoured to screen 
myself from the punishment I have but 
too well deserved. Oh! Fong! to 
the bosom of friendship I fly for refuge!’ 


—— | will not be unworthy of thy |&" 


confidence. Oh! Kiang, 1 no longer 
behold thy crime—I am affected by 
thy misfortune only. How dreadful is 
murder ! Alas ! thou art much more to 
be pitied than Outing! He has finished 
his virtuous course, but thou art inces- 
santly the prey of corroding remorse ! 
Never, never, will his image be effaced 
from thy remembrance ! Thou wilt ev- 
er behold him pursuing thy footsteps, 
and opening his ghastly wound, whence 
the blood will spring» that will ever be 
accusing thee to Tien. But forgive 
me—lI would not augment thy anguish 
—thou mayest depend upon thy friend: 
See—here isa place where thou may- 
est remain in safety. Not one of my 
servants shall come near thee. 1 my- 
self will bring thee thy daily food. 
Cast thyslef upon the Supreme Being : 
his eyes behold thee : implore his mer- 
cy: he is not like men, inexorable. 
For my part, I will never forsake thee. 
Adieu; [am distressed in leaving thee 
to thyself; but my family duties must 
divide my attention, and my absence 
might create suspicions that we must 
carefully avoid. 


. The two friends, weeping, embrac. 


ed each other ; and Fong returned to 
his wife and children, who had heard 
of the murder of Outing. It is true, 
that they, as well as the whole city, 
were ignorant ofthe perpetrator. Ki- 
ang, the day before the assassination, 
had circulated a report among his ac- 
quaintances, that he was to set out for 
a province in the south, and even his 
family believed it. 
Fong did not fail every day to bring 
sustenance to his prisoner ; and ghen- 
ever he came to him mingled his 
tears with words of consolation. Each 
hoped that in time the melancholly 
event would be forgotten.— Yes,” 
said Kiang, to his friend, “1 may be 
able to elude the stroke of Justice, but 
who will protect me from my own 
heart? Thou didst wel! to describe 
the horrors which I now so severely 
feel. Here—in this heart! find eter- 
nal executioners, an everlasting pun- 
ishment. ‘The blood of Outing is inces- 
santly crying in my ears. Fong, why 
have I a wife, a son, a family? Tren 
knows, (and he reads no doubt every 
heart) Tien knows, that it is for my 
fumity only that I still endeavour to 
sup the burden of a too miserable 
life. A criminal, like me, has no oth- 
er part to take, than to escape from 
existence by the most speedy death. 
But I repeat it, it is not for myself*l 
wish to live, but for others, that are 
far dearer to me than myself. It is 
impossible to be a father and a hus- 


| band, and to neglect the duties incum- 


bent on those tender relations with im- 
punity. These sentiments, my friend, 
are not new to. thee.”—* Certainly 
Kiang, thou hast opened my very soul. 


|Next to the Supreme Being, my wife 


and children are the dearest to my 
heart. Less fortunate than thou, | am 
obliged to employ all the efforts of 
honest industry to fulfil the duties ofa 
husband and father. But oh! if my 
family should loose me now—the idea 
distracts me What interrupt- 
ed Kiang, “ thou forgettest then that 
thou hast a friend ?” “« Thou know- 
est,” resumed Fong, “ what are my 
ideas on this head. No person should 
receive benefits from any one whatev- 
er, till he had no longer any means of 
subsisting without them. Remember 
that we have before had disputes on 
this subject. Interest had never yet 
any place in our friendship; but if my 


wife and children were in distress, I | 


should not blush to have resource to 
thee : thou art their second father. 
Then the friend has duties to fulfil, 
and the gratitude of the receiver is the 
sweetest of all pleasures.” 

Fong was attentive to whatever was 
rumored concerning the murder of 
Outing. The most trivial conversa- 
tions on the subject attracted his notice; 
he learns that one person is suspected 
of being the perpetrator of the murder ; 
that these suspisions increase ; that 
the sword of justice is lifted up; ina 
word, that concurring circumstances 


| tended to crush an innocent man, and 


that Ming was in prison, Ming, the mest 
estimable and most venerable charac- 
ter in all China, to whom they were 
indebted for that kind and sacred adage, 
“ Although there be an infinite dis- 
tance between Heaven and mankind, 
they have a mutual intercourse by vir- 
tue. He had been seen with Outing 
some minutes before Kiang had depriv- 
ed the latter of life. Some enemies of 
Ming [for even Virtue has its enemies] 
had suborned false witnesses, in order 
to give weight to this circumstance. 
None of these particulars had escaped 
the observation of Fong. By what dis- 
tracting ideas is he torn! he knows 
the truth : he conceals the real crimi- 
nal in his house ; but that criminal is 
his friend. Kiang had claimed the sa- 
cred rights of hospitality ; he had tak- 
en refuge in his house, as in an inviola- 
ble sanctuary. In the mean time Ming, 
the virtuous Ming, is accused, and lan- 
guishes in prison ; he is going to perish, 
and to perish with ignominy. Inno- 
cence is to undergo the punishment of 
ilt. 

Fong is distracted by this dreadful 
situation : the agitation of his soui is 
visible in his face. When he repaired 
to the concealment of Kiang, and be- 
held his friend, two fountains of tears 
burst from his eyes. Kiang desired to 
know the cause ofa distress, which 
Fong had found it impossible to con- 
ceal.—“* Oh! Fong, tell me, tell me 
the cause, whatever it be. Do you 
think my life in danger? My dear 
friend, | can died’---‘Alas! Kiang, 
your fate is indeed worthy of compas- 
sion. He that causes the ruin of inno- 
cence, is rejected from the six celestial 
spirits.* 1 am distracted --- grief and 
anxiety pursue me--- Alas! I would 
not augment your woes !” 

Fong every day appeared still more 
overwhelmed with grief. In vain did 
Kiang urge him to explain himself. 
Re answered only by a gloomy silence, 

terrupted by sighsand sobbings: he 
lifted up his eyes to Heaven, embraced 
his friend witha tenderness mingled 
with all the expression of the most pun- 


*To the six celestial spirits the Chinese of- 
fered prayers and sacrifises, as iators with 


Tien, whom they called the Being of Beings. 


gent grief, and without gratifying his‘ 


curiosity, left him a prey to the sensa- 
tions of astonishment and anxiety. 
[To be continued. ] 


RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


By Volney. 


The sun had just set; his retiring 
ray still illumined the western horizon, 
while the mountains of Syria seemed 
to mourn his decayed splendor. The 
full moon in the east had risen on the 
shores of Euphrates, and was proudly 
marching through the broad expanse 
of the heavens; the sky was clear, the 
air calm and serene ; the fading bright- 


ness of the day allayed the gloom of 


darkness; the gentle breezes of the ev- 
ening served to cool the scorching 
sands of the earth; the shepherds had 
driven home their flocks ; the eye could 
not perceive a single movement thro’- 
out the dark and lonely plain; deep 
silence reigned; nothing was heard 
save the doleful cries of the nightingale 
and jackall, who sometimes disturbed 
the solemnity of nature. The night 
was fast approaching, ard the eye 
could distinguish only the whitish col- 
umns and walls. These solitary pia- 
ces ; this majestic scene, rendered still 
more majestic by the shades that en- 
circled it, inspired my mind with solemn 
impressions. The appearance of a 
great city in ruins ; the memory of times 
past; the awful contrast now present- 
ed, all elevatel my heart to thoughts 
the most sublime. I sat down by the 


tottering remains of a pillar, and re-| 


Clining my head on its side, sometimes 
looking towards the desert, sometimes 
fixing my eyes on the ruins around me, 
[ abandoned myself to a profound rev- 
erie. Here, said], here acity of illus- 
trous fame once flourished. Yes! these 
palaces, now so lonely, an active peo- 
ple once animated: a numerous pepu- 
lace once thronged the streets now so 
solitary ;—-within these enclosures, 
where dread silence reigns, fortune had 


established her votaries in robes of fes- | 


tivity and joy. Here were placed the 
temples of the gods, and here thousands 
offered up their tribute of gratitude to 
the authors of their happiness and pow- 
er. An industrous commerce introduc- 
ed into these markets the riches and 
the luxuries-of every clime. 

And now what exists of this once ex- 
tensive and flourishing metropolis ? a 
mere shadow; a shapeless skeleton.— 
Behold Palmyra, which once rivalled 
the power of Roman greatness; only 
vain and obscure remembrance now 
renders it the homage of respect. To 
the noisy assembly, which filled these 
piazzas, has succeeded a solitude of 
death: the silence of the tombs is sub- 
stituted for the splendor of courts and 
the simplicity of domestic life. The 
emporium of commerce is changed into 
a barren waste. The palaces of the 
kings are become the retreat of wild 
beasts; the flocks led forth their young 
in the threshold of the temples, and 
reptiles inhabit the sanctuaries of the 
gods. Alas! the instability of all things 
human! Thus perish the works of men! 
Thus the glory of this world passeth 
away! 


THE CHINESE. 


Entertainments, &c. 


The Chinese, in their mode of eat- 
ing ,and drinking, are as uncleanly as 
in their persons, says M. de Guines, 
and they esteem it an act of good 
breeding to give, on rising from table, 
very sensible evidences of their full 
satisfaction—Small veils are distribu- 
ted to the servants on quitting the 
house, and a vote of thanks for being 
so well fed is sent to the host the next 
morning. The nature of their govern- 
ment makes the Chinese frugal and re- 
tired in their mode of living ; and, re- 
maining so much at home, they natu- 
rally acquire a regularity and invaria- 
bleness of domestic habits not common 
elsewhere. Rising at day-break, and 
retiring to rest at sunset, they are sel- 
dom awake except when all is busy 
and moving ; they have therefore few 
inducements for purposes of social in- 


tercourse and amusement. Even their 


children have scarcely any active 
sports and pastimes. Games of chance 
are almost the only objects that bring 


them together ; and a basin of rice, a | 54 


dish of tea, ora pipe of tobacco are 
the only refreshments ever offered. 
The entertainments given by the high- 
er classes are merely occasional, and 
wearisome in the extreme. Every 
look and movement are regulated by 
etiquette ; the guests are seated at 
small tables, admitting only two or 
three persons, and arranged in lines, 
so that every one may see the master 
of the house. The first ceremony is to 
drink his health, by lifting up a cup 
with both hands to the forehead, emp- 
tying it, andturning it down to shew 
that itis empty. Every person’s mess 
is then set before him, large or small, 
according to his rank or dignity; and 
his leavings, if any, are sent in solema 
procession to his house. A few cups 


of wine or tea are diank at intervals ; 


Great Britain, situated near the 


the dishes are frequently changed ; and 
after the company has risen for a short 
space, a dessert follows, at which each. 
resumes his place. A play or dance is 
often performed for the amusement of 
the guests ; and afterfour or five hours 
have elapsed they return home. 


Crinese Dinner at Sincarone. 
Sincapore is an island belonging to 
south- 
ern extremity of Malacca. In June 
last, Mr. Habi, a Chinese merchant, en- 
tertained the whole of the European 
merchants and military officers of the 
City of Sincapore with a splendid Chi- 
nese dinner. Inthe bill of fare, were 
the following “ delicious novelties ;” 
soups of birds’ nests, frogs’ and ducks’ 
livers‘; a lasher of stewed elephants’ 
tails, with a sauce of lizards’ eggs ; 4 
stewed porcupine, served up with the 
fat of turtle ; fishmaws served up with 
sea-weed; a platter full of snipes’ 
eyes garnished around the border with 
peacocks’ combs, [this dish cost $200] 
jellies made from rhinoceros’s hide; 
fruit from Malacca and Khio; wines 
from Europe, gc. The party remain- 
ed at the table till 3 o’clock the next 
morning ; ‘about that time, the wine 
had made an impression on the heads 
of some of the party, and the glass ware 
was heard to tingle in different parts 
of the room; all however, ended in 
perfect harmony.” 


ATHENS & GEN. ODYSSEUS. 


From Stanhope’s Greece. 


{ am delighted with Athens; with 
its atmosphere, its beautiful situation, 
its antiquities, its General, and its en- 
enfranchised people. Yesterday a 
meeting took place, for the purpose of 
choosing three persons to serve as ma- 
gistrates for Athens. The persons 
were named, their respective merits 
were canvassed, and they were then 


ballotted for, and chosen by universal 


suffrage. This day, another meeting 
took place, for the purpose of choosing 
their judges. I attended the assembly 
held in the square opposite the fort. 
Odysseus, with others, was seated on 
the hustings. Opposite stands an old 
tree, surrounded by a broad seat, from 
which the magistrates addressed the 
people, explained the objects for which 
they were assembled, and desired them 
to name their judges. A free debate 
then took place, it lasted long, became 
more and more animated, and at last, 
much difference of opinion existing, a 
ballot was demanded, and the judges 
were chosen. 

I have been constantly with Odysseus. 
He has a very strong mind, a good 
heart, and is as brave as his sword ; 
he is a doing man, he governs with 
a strong arm, and is the only man 
in Greece that can preserve order. He 
puts however, complete confidence in 
his people. He is for a strong govern- 
ment, for constitutional rights, and for 
vigorous measures against the enemy. 
He professes himself of no faction, nei- 
ther of Ipsilanti’s nor of Colocotroni’s 
nor of Mavrocordato’s, neither of the 
Primate’s nor of the Capitani, nor of 
the foreign king faction. He speaks 
of them all in the most undisguised 
manner. He likes good foreigners, 
is friendly to a small body of foreign 
troops, and courts instruction. He has 
established two schools here, and has 
allowed me to set the press at work. 


Pausanias in his Attics, chapter 26, 
mentions a well in the citadel, in the 
temple of Erechus, at Athens, cut in 
the rock, said to contain salt water, and 
to yield the sound of the waves when 
the south wind blows.—This well after 
having been closed up and unknown for 
perhaps a thousand years, was discov- 
ered in 1823, as we find from a letter 
in a French Journal. Want of provis- 
ions, and, still more, want of water, 
had compelled the Turks to sur- 
render. The Greeks, after they 
got the fortress into their hands, fore- 
saw that similar privations might ope- 
rate. against themselves, and haying ob- 
served, while engaged in the siége, 
some water filtering through the soil 
at the foot of the rock, they dug down 
from above towards the spot whence it 
seemed to proceed, and soon came to 
a subterraneous stair of 150 steps, cut 
in the rock, conducting to a small 
uare chamber, in which there was a 
well, yielding a copious supply of fine 
water. This discovery will contrib- 
ute much to the defence of the citadel 
at any future time; and the Greeks 
will not complain that the well has 
lost its fabulous character ascribed to it 
by Pausanais—The chamber at the 
foot of the stair contains upon the stuc- 
co walls, fresco paintings relating to 
the lives of the saints—a proof that it 
had remained open till after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

—_—- 

A Scotish girl, sliding on the ice with 
a very young child on her back, a wo- 
man at the side of the pond called out 
take care lassie! ye'll fa’an kill the 
bairn.” ‘ Weel,” said the girl, ** what 
although do? {t's our ain bairn.” 


SKETCHES, 

Gaming io Paris. 

Our Paris correspondent, (says the 
Dublin Morning lost,) after allndi 
to the Weath of the lamented Earj 
Thanet a Paris, states, on the authority 
of private letters, that a greater pro- 
portion of Englishmen of rank die in 
Paris, and on the Continent in general, 
than of natives of the same class; owi 
to the late hours and dissipation which 
our countrymen are tempted to keep 
and indulge in. Play never ran so 
high in that city as at the present time, 
and what is unusual, alternately to the 
profit and loss of the bank. A wealthy 
commoner—lately the unhappy plain- 
tiffin a suit of Crim. Con.—has severab 
time; within these two months, brokew 
the bank. 

Iu order to understand this expres- 
sion, our readers should know, that the 
right to keep these gaming houses of 


_Paris,in which hazard, rpulette and rouge 


et nowr are played, is purchased of gov- 
ernment, by a company, for two or four 
hundred thousand francs per apnum ; 
that a joint stock is furmed, which is 
called the bank; that the capital is ime 
mense ; that the bank takes every wa- 
ger, the maximum being limited, unless 
by compact, to twelve thousand francs, 
(4801.); and that should the bank lose 
in the course of one day, two hundred 
and forty thousand francs, it shall have 
the option to decline further play that 
day. After having been for some time 
very ansuccessful, Mr——, the gentle- 
man above alluded to, was a few weeks 
since visited by a run of luck; his capi- 
tal is extremely large, and unlike the 
majority of his countrymen, when win- 
ning, he doubled and redoubled his 
stake, until he had won twenty-four 
hundred thousand francs. The bank 
refused to go further. Mr. ap- 
pealed to the police, stating that when 
the run was against him, the bank had 
gone on as far as he wished. The po- 
lice or referee decided that the bank 
ought not to refuse him revenge, and 
he thrice in one night ‘cleaned out” 
the bank, as the English turf-men say. 
Still our countrymen are almost con- 
stantly the losers; for, since the first 
establishment of these gaming firms, - 
there are only eight nights on record, 
which, taking ‘the proceeds of ail the 
tables together, the bank has been mi- 
nus. 


Preacnine To Fisaes,—Lady Morgan 
deseribes a picture in the Borghese 
palace at Rome, representing St. An- 
thony preaching to the fishes: “ The 
salmon look at the preacher with an 
edified face, and a cod, with his up- 
turned eyes, seems anxiously seeking 
for the new light. The saint’s sermon 
is to be hadin many of the shops at 
Rome. St. Anthony addresses the fish, — 
‘ Dearly beloved fishes ;’ and the le- 
gend adds, that at the conclusion of the 
discourse, * the fish bowed to him with 
profound humility, and a grave and re- 
ligious countenance.’ That saint then 
gave the fish his blessing, who scudded 
away to make new conversions,—the 
missionaries of the main. 

“ The church of St. Anthony at 
Rome is painted in curious old frescos, 
with the temptation of the saint. In 
one picture he is drawn blessing the 
devil disguised in a cowl ; probably at 
that time 


* When the devil was sick, 
and the devil a monk would be ;” 


the next picture shows, that 


* When the devil was well, 
the devil a monk was he ;’ 


for St. Anthony, having laid down im 
his coffin to meditate the more secure- 
ly, a parcel of malicious little imps are 
peeping with all sorts of whimsical and 
ferrific faces,over its edges, and parody- 
ing Hogarth’s enraged musician. One 
abominable wretch blows a_post-horn 
close to the saint’s ear, and seems as 
wuch delighted with his own music as 
a boy with a Jew’s-harp, or a solo play- 
er with his first ad libitum.” ‘ 


St. Anthony’s sermon to the fish is 
given in some of our angling books. If 
this saint was not the preacher to fish, 
but St. Anthony of Padua, the latter 
has lost the credit of his miraculous 
exhortation, from the stupenduous rep 
utation of his namesake and predeces- 
sor. Not to risk the displeasure of 
him of Padna, by the possibility of mis- 
take, without an attempt to propitiate 
him ifit be a mistake, let it be record- 
edhere, that St. Anthony of Padua’s 
protection of a Portuguese regiment, 
which enlistee him into its ranks sever 
hundred years after his death, procur- 
ed him the honor of being promoted 
to the rank of captain, by the king of 
Portugal, as will appear by reference 
to his military certificate set forth at 
large in ** Ancient mysteries Deseril- 
ed,” 


Every man hath just as much vanit¥ 
as he wants understanding. 

Ihave known men of great valor, 
cowards to their wives. 


Study is the principle of Virtue. 
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